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MARCH MEETING, 1921. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 10th in- 
stant, at three o'clock, p. m., the second Vice-President, 
Mr. Rhodes, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 
The Librarian reported the following accessions: 

From Dr. Shattuck and Dr. George Brune Shattuck, the collec- 
tions of papers of Caleb Davis (1 738-1897), a merchant of Boston, 
and of the Shattuck family of Boston, the two covering the years 
1 684-191 2, bound in fifty-one volumes. 

From Miss Edith and Henry Hersey Andrew, additional papers 
of their father, Gov. John A. Andrew, and printed material including 
a volume of his messages, a scrap-book containing many issues of 
the Loyal Publication Society, nine of his proclamations, 1 861-186 5, 
on satin, and also several broadsides. 

From Mrs. Mary Baury (Jackson) Rathbone, the notes kept by 
Hugh Hall (1693-1773; H. C. 1713) of Sermons preached by Minis- 
ters in Boston from February 3 to March 13, 1708-9. 

From Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow, a letter written by Dr. Jacob 
Bigelow to his father, Rev. Jacob Bigelow at Sudbury, dated at 
Worcester, April 16, 1807, with a drawing by the writer. 

From Mrs. Frederick Jennings Parsons (Ethel Stoddard), of 
Brookline, on deposit, a number of manuscripts, 1679-1886, relat- 
ing to Northampton and the Stoddard family, including commis- 
sions to Col. John Stoddard, Dec. 10, 1728, by Gov. William Burnet, 
to Capt. Solomon Stoddard, January 13, 1773, by Gov. Thomas 
Hutchinson, and a letter of Jonathan Edwards, May 2, 1738, and 
pamphlets from the library of her father, Rev. Charles Augustus 
Stoddard ( 1833-19 20). 

From Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs, several books to be added to the 
Kingsmill Marrs Collection, including two rare volumes illustrated 
by Kate Greenaway, and a book of photographs, in fine Florentine 
binding, of some works of the old masters. 

From Mr. Charles William Jenks, of Bedford, the Journal of 
Jeremiah Fitch of his visit to Saratoga Springs, New York, in 1820, 
and the Journal of Samuel Jenks in the campaign of 1760, both of 
which have already been printed in the Society's Proceedings. 
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From George L. Shepley, of Providence, R. I., a photostat copy 
of an insurance policy issued to Arthur Fenner, of that place, on the 
brigantine Providence, June 4, 1745. 

From Miss Elizabeth S. Jones, of Philadelphia, the pay-roll of 
the Brig Sally, Salisbury Blackmer, Master, September 6, 1806. 

By purchase, a collection of papers of Samuel Phillips of Andover, 
1 704-1858, relating to affairs at Harvard College, to the American 
Revolution, to the making of gunpowder by Mr. Phillips at Andover, 
and to political affairs in the early years of the United States gov- 
ernment. It contains a number of letters of Caleb Strong and Ben- 
jamin Goodhue; and one from George Cabot in behalf of George 
Washington as to the admission of the sons of his nephew Col. 
Bushrod Washington, to Phillips Academy. 

By purchase, a volume containing some correspondence of the 
Brooks family of Boston and Medford, 1 757-1861, including several 
letters of Peter C. Brooks (1 767-1849), a merchant and ship-master 
of Boston, 1 791-1848, and others of the families of the brothers 
and sisters of Mrs. Brooks, children of Rev. John Brown of Haverhill. 

From the Republican Institution in the Town of Boston, founded 
in 1 8 19 in support of the government, on deposit, the record-book of 
the Directors, 1819-1838, and the record-book of the Society, 1819- 
1887, also a scrap-book kept by the Society. 

From Mrs. Alice Parkman Carter, of New York, by deposit 
two trunks of papers of the Isaac Smith family. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following gifts: 

From Mrs. Susan J. Crane, of Hartford, Connecticut, a cane 
made from the Kearsarge while undergoing repairs at the Charles- 
town Navy Yard and given by Augustine Milton Gay (182 7-1 876), 
Head Master of the Boston Latin School, to Francis H. Underwood 
(1825-1894). 

From Mr. Samuel Loring Ayres, of Dedham, a Confederate flag 
taken at the surrender of Vicksburg, July 4, 1863, by his father, 
Samuel Loring Percival Ayres, then serving in the Engineer Corps 
as second assistant Engineer on the Steam Sloop Pensacola, and 
ranking later Rear- Admiral. 

From Miss Edith Andrew and Henry Hersey Andrew, in addition 
to their former gifts from the collection of their father, Gov. John 
A. Andrew, a collection of photographs and engravings, and two 
daguerreotypes of slave children. 

From Mrs. Kingsmill Marrs, a Roman coin commemorating the 
victory over the Parthians. 
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From Mr. Joseph DeCamp, a colored lithograph of the Coliseum, 
printed by the New England Lithograph Company in 1869. 

From Grenville H. Norcross, three photographs: view of Cornhill 
from Washington Street, from a drawing by Dr. Hunt, lithographed 
by Pendleton; view of Tremont Street, looking north, showing the 
Scollay building, and another of Court Square and the Tudor 
building, both from the original photographs in the Bostonian 
Society. 

From Horatio G. Curtis, a bronze medal, of Washington, by C. C. 
Wright, the obverse showing the Signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, July 4, 1776; and medal in terra cotta of Franklin, 
by Nini, 1777. 

From Major Frank Harrison Briggs, a cane made from the Kear- 
sarge while undergoing repairs at the Navy Yard, San Francisco; 
a seaman's citizenship paper of Thomas Briggs, October 29, 181 2, 
and box containing it; a cartridge-box and belt used in the French 
and Indian Wars; a photograph of Martha Washington, framed in 
wood from her clavichord; and a knapsack said to have been used 
by Josiah Winslow of Boston. 

From Baldwin Coolidge, a number of photographic views in Boston. 

From William Farley Brewster, of Chicago, a photograph of 
William Brewster, one of the early merchants of that city. 

From Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, a photograph of the battle-ground 
at Gettysburg, September 17, 1862. 

From Mrs. F. C. Shattuck, a political broadside in the form of a 
stock certificate issued in the Blaine-Cleveland campaign of 1884. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a letter 
from George Gregerson Wolkins, of Newton, accepting his 
election as a Resident Member of the Society. 

A letter from the Trustees of the Humane Society of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts was read giving notice of a 
subscription toward the building of this Society of $5,000, on 
condition that an alcove in the proposed new building be 
reserved for the preservation of documents and exhibits be- 
longing to the Humane Society. It was voted that the Society 
accepts with gratitude the gift on the condition proposed. 

Thomas Goddard Frothingham, of Boston, was elected a 
Resident Member of the Society. 

The Vice-President announced the appointment by the Presi- 
dent of the following Committees, in preparation for the 
Annual Meeting in April: 
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To nominate Officers for the ensuing year: Messrs. Frederick 
Cheever Shattuck, Endicott Peabody Saltonstall, and 
Fred Norris Robinson. 

To examine the Library and Cabinet: Messrs. Harold 
Clarence Ernst, Robert Means Lawrence, and Fitz- 
Henry Smith, Jr. 

To examine the Treasurer's Accounts: Messrs. Henry 
Herbert Edes and Charles Pelham Greenough. 

Mr. Stanwood presented and described three letters by the 
historians Prescott, Motley, and Parkman, a part of the col- 
lection of letters addressed to Francis Henry Underwood. 

Dr. Shattuck read a paper on 

Caleb Davis and his Funeral Dinner. 

Before inviting you to Caleb Davis's funeral, I will tell you 
something of who and what manner of man he was. 

Caleb Davis was born in Woodstock, Connecticut, in 1738. 
He was descended from William Davis, who was born in England 
about 161 7, was in Roxbury in 1642, and was received in full 
communion with the Roxbury Church in 1673, thus acquiring 
the right to vote. The family stayed in Roxbury, marrying 
and dying as is usual with mankind. 

Joshua Davis, father of Caleb, married Sarah Pierpont in 
1 73 1, and soon after moved to Woodstock, Connecticut, 
originally settled by Roxbury folk. At Woodstock he seems to 
have been an innkeeper. In 1748 he returned to Roxbury, his 
son Caleb being then ten years old. Caleb, presumably, had 
the usual education and did not go to college. We know that 
in 1759 he was a partner with his uncle, Robert Pierpont, in a 
retail provision and grocery business, soon after setting up a 
store of his own on Orange, now Washington, Street, near 
Dover. Considerable purchases of rum from Thomas Amory 
and others are noted. Still later, during part of and after the 
Revolution, he was a merchant and ship owner in the coast- 
wise, West India, and European trade. After his marriage to 
my great grandmother, Eleanor Cheever, he was active in the 
management of a sugar refinery which the Cheevers had owned 
and carried on for at least fifty years. William Downes Cheever, 
father-in-law of Caleb Davis, about 1760 calls it the sugar 
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baking business. In the Directory for 1796 Davis appears as 
sugar refiner. 

He was a deacon of the Hollis Street Church for twenty-eight 
years, doing his full share of the work of the church, and dying 
in office. It can safely be said of him that he was diligent in the 
business of serving the Lord. 

His public and political activities were incessant, varied, 
many. Enumeration of them all in detail would be as weari- 
some as profitless. I ask your indulgence to summarize them, 
and bring out some points which may be of interest, even to 
those who are not his descendants. 

He was one of the Sons of Liberty, and was among those who 
dined at the Liberty Tree in Dorchester, August 14, 1769. 
His brother Robert was one of the tea destroyers. Brother 
Amasa was Quartermaster General for forty years. Brother 
Joshua, a master mariner, was Colonel in the Revolution. In 
1772-3 Caleb was one of the Boston Committee of Correspond- 
ence which was a foundation stone of the subsequent Union 
of the Colonies, and comprised the leading Liberals of the day. 
In 1776 he was one of the Boston Committee of Inspection, 
Correspondence, and Safety. Some months later he was dis- 
qualified for further service on this committee by his election 
to represent Suffolk County in the General Court. He served 
as Representative from 1776 to '81, and in October '80 was 
elected Speaker. This was the first session after the adoption 
of the State Constitution. In May '8i he resigned on account 
of his many public avocations. In the election of '79 to '8o 
he and John Hancock each received the highest number of 
votes, 431. 

In 1779, under the General Confiscation Act, he was Chair- 
man of a committee of three to direct immediate sale of certain 
absentees' estates, namely, those of Governor Hutchinson, 
Sir Francis Bernard, Sir William Pepperrell, Joshua Loring, 
and Nathaniel Hatch. 

In 1783 he was again elected to the General Court, both 
Representative and Senator, but preferred the former seat. 
He was re-elected annually, and in 1788 resigned. From Feb- 
ruary '81 to January '83 he was State Agent. The adoption 
of the State Constitution transferred to the Governor many of 
the duties which had belonged to the Board of War. This 
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Board was therefore abolished, but allowed some months to 
settle up its affairs, as far as was possible in the time. I have 
found that there are those learned in antiquity who are ignorant 
of the meaning of " Agent of the State of Massachusetts/' and 
on the mere chance that there may be a few of the benighted 
here present, I quote the Resolve passed February 8, 1781: 

Resolve for Discontinuing the Board of War and directing a Settlement 
of their accounts, and appointing Caleb Davis, Esq. Agent to transact 
the Business of this Commonwealth. 

Whereas a great part of the business which has been transacted 
by the Board of War is now by the Constitution put into the hands 
of the supreme executive, by reason whereof it is unnecessary to 
continue the Board of War for the purposes originally intended: 

Therefore Resolved: That the Board of War, constituted and ap- 
pointed by this State be and they hereby are directed, to make no 
more purchases or contracts in behalf of this government, but that 
said Board be so far continued that any three of the members, as 
they shall agree, with two of their clerks, remain in office, the whole 
number of said Board however to be responsible for the settlement 
of their accounts, until the next Session of the General Court, for 
the purposes of adjusting the accounts between them and individuals, 
and for the payment thereof, so far as the warrants now drawn on 
the treasury in their favor will admit, and also for posting their 
books and settling their accounts with the government of this Com- 
monwealth, and for the delivery of the public articles in their hands 
as hereafter mentioned. The Board to deliver all clothing in their 
hands to Ebenezer Wales, Esq. and Capt. Amasa Davis, and all 
other goods, wares, merchandise and things whatsoever in their 
hands, belonging to the Commonwealth, to Richard Devens, Esq., 
Commissary- General of this Commonwealth. 

Resolved; That Caleb Davis, Esq. be and he is hereby appointed 
Agent in behalf of this Government, to receive all goods, wares and 
merchandise whatsoever, which may arrive in any port of the 
United States consigned to said Board of War, and to dispose 
thereof as the government of this Commonwealth shall order. 

Resolved: That the said Caleb Davis, Esq. be and he is hereby ap- 
pointed, authorized and empowered as Agent in behalf of this 
Commonwealth to receive this State's proportion of all prizes that 
may be captured and sent into any port of the United States, and 
to do and transact all business necessary for the condemnation 
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thereof, and to dispose of the same as the government of this Com- 
monwealth shall direct; and the said Caleb Davis, Esq. is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to sue and prosecute to final judgment and 
execution any person or persons indebted to the Board of War in their 
said capacity, and to appear and defend any suits brought against 
said Board of War in their capacity. The said Agent to be account- 
able to the General Court for his conduct and lay his accounts before 
them when required and shall receive such consideration for his 
services as the General Court shall determine. 1 And the Agent for 
transacting the business aforesaid is hereafter to be chosen annually 
at the same time and in the same manner as other civil officers of 
the Government. 

He was one of the Boston members of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1788, and in reply to the question why there 
was to be a Federal Town over which the Congress was to 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction said: "Would Massachusetts or 
any other State, wish to give New York, or the State in which 
Congress shall sit, the power to influence the proceedings of 
that body which was to act for the benefit of the whole, by 
leaving them liable to the outrages of the citizens of such 
States ? " 

He was Presidential Elector for Suffolk in 1789, the first 
Presidential election. He was Chairman of a committee of 
three, the other members being William Eustis and Stephen 
Higginson, to consider and report on the best way to express 
the respects of the town to President Washington on his pro- 
posed visit; and a member of the Boston Committee of thirteen 
to arrange the program for the proposed visit of General 
Washington. I have passed over many minor appointments 
in State service, and pass over entirely his Town offices and 
services. 

He served on the first Board of Directors of the Boston 
Branch of the United States Bank in 1792, and the same year 
was an incorporator of the Union Bank. On his business inter- 
ests and career I shall not further touch here. 

He was thrice married: first to Hannah Ruggles, daughter 
of Samuel A., Selectman of Boston, Master Builder and the 
Constructor in 1742 of Faneuil Hall. From a daughter of this 

1 As State Agent Caleb Davis, Esq., was allowed a commission of 5 per cent on 
all outfits of vessels and 1 J£ per cent on all prizes and prize goods. 
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marriage were descended the late Nathaniel J. and Rev. Caleb 
Davis Bradlee. 

He was a widower about ten years and re-embarking on the 
matrimonial sea in 1783, married at Groton Mrs. Mary Ann 
(Lewis) Bant. There is a family tradition that he was encour- 
aged to make this marriage by John Hancock, who was a chief 
creditor of William Bant's unsettled estate. Under the then 
laws one who married a widow became liable for the unsettled 
debts of the previous husband. This is a fact, and a further 
fact is that in April, 1784, Caleb Davis settled in full by paying 
Hancock £1176-5-4. The receipt is signed by William Has- 
kins, Attorney for Governor Hancock. 

A family tradition has it that Davis, not unnaturally in- 
dignant if not revengeful, although a church deacon, performed 
the easy task of getting some of the Governor's papers, and 
had him arrested in his carriage for debt. Tradition further 
says that the Legislature thereupon passed an act exempting 
the Governor from arrest for that cause. In support of these 
traditions I have been unable to get recorded evidence. There 
is, however, evidence that about this time the feelings of Davis 
toward Hancock, with whom he had been closely associated 
for many years in public affairs, underwent a change. Davis 
unsuccessfully opposed Hancock's election as Governor in 1789. 

Davis's Bant wife died in January, 1787, and in the following 
September, this time after a widowerhood of only about seven 
months, he married Eleanor, daughter of William Downes 
Cheever. Their daughter, Eliza Cheever Davis, married Dr. 
George C. Shattuck in 181 1. 

To sum up his career, Caleb Davis seems to have been a 
capable, public-spirited citizen. He early espoused the popu- 
lar cause, and was active and prominent therein, perhaps partly 
because he was young, partly because he had no great riches 
to halt his footsteps toward freedom, partly, perhaps, from 
temperament. He seems to have been one of the Georges of 
his time. His answer to "Let George do it" was to do it. Here 
I recall a saying of my late father-in-law, Colonel Henry Lee, 
a devoted member of our Society, apropos of those who are ever 
ready to undertake labors for others, however arduous or even 
boresome. There are always those who are ready to qualify 
any praise accorded such folk with an "Oh, but he likes it!" 
This, Mr. Lee thought, was adding insult to injury. 
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Caleb Davis died July 6, 1797, in his house on Common 
Street, now Tremont, opposite the Wilbur Theatre, and was 
buried in a tomb on the Common. His funeral dinner was held 
in his house. The bill of expenses has come down. I don't 
suppose that the entertainment differed in any essential from 
that customary at the time in the case of any fairly well-to-do 
and prominent citizen. How many such itemized bills are 
extant I do not know, and therefore I dwell upon it as illus- 
trating the manners of the times and raising several curious 
questions, some of which diligent effort on my part has failed 
to answer. 

Let me now invite you to a funeral dinner, a Barmecidal 
feast, indeed, for us; not so for those there present in the flesh. 
The itemized bill was as follows: 

Expenses on the Dinner given on the Day of Mr. Davis's Funeral. 1 

Beef 254. 

Fowls 680. 

Fish & Oisters 122. 

Green Peas, Onions &* 116. 

Lemons & Seville Oranges 12. 

25 lb. Potatoes 29.3^ 

4 Jars French Cocumbers iov s 40. 

5 Jars French Oil 75. 

6 lb. French Bacon 9 v s 54. 

8 lb. Spanish Bacon Si V s 44. 

3 Hams with 2i§ lb 9§ v s 204. 

25 lb. Flour 36. 

12 lb. Sugar 5 v s op. 

150 Eggs 45. 

A Fish's tail 30. 

12 lb. Apples 2\ v s 30. 

2 Dozen Oranges 3 V s 6. 

Cinnamon 23. 

Paper & Thread , 19. 

Anchovies & Capers 15.. 

2 lb. Tallow Candles 7.4 

2 lb. Sweetmeats for Cakes 5 v s 10. 

9 Pints Milk 22. 

1 Professor Merriman tells me that the currency used appears to be the 
Spanish real vellon, never current as a coin but used only in accounts. Its normal 
value is a quarter of a peseta. 
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Salt & Coals 

45 lb. Butter 40 v s 211. 6 

2 lb. Hogs Lard 7J v s 15. 

Oil 

Bread for the Kitchen 

For the Hireing of the Copper &* 300. 

3 Cooks and 4 Serv ts 1060. 

Fruit 

Cheese 

Raisins 10. 

Fruit preserved in Brandy 64. 

Biscuits 145. 

Different Kinds of Sweetmeats 521. 

3 Bottles Liquor 50 v s 150. 

Caffee and Milk 122. 

7f lb. Superfine Sugar 7 v s 53.4 

6 lb. Sirop 5J 33 . 

6 Bottles Rum 20 v s 120. 

24 Pajarete Wine 9 v s 216. 

18 Bottles Malaga 9 162. 

30 Bottles Sherry 7 v s 210. 

36 Ditto Bourdeaux 13 v s 468. 

6 Bottles Peralta : 15 v s 90. 

2 Ditto Frontignanc 12 v s 24. 

4 @ Red Wine 26 v s 104. 

2 @ White Wine 38 V 5 76. 

42 Bottles Beer 8 V s 336. 

Gin & Brandy 47. 

For the hiring of the Tablecloth & Napkins & 6 

Napkins want d 250. 

For ditto of the ware and the rest of the Service at 

Table 200. 

6 Dozen chairs 108. 

Porterage of the different things 310. 

A Coach 120. 

10 Servants to attend at Table 300. 



Rv'on 8.118.4.I 
For the Trouble of the Man that made the dinner 300. 



R v*on 8.418.4.! 



Hard Doll 3 . 420.18 
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Amount of Mr. Schondals account of expences as 

enclosed 239. 

To the Man & Woman that assisted Mr. Davis 

before & after his death 16. 

To Bed Cloaths & other necessary things which 

ware sent to the Hospital by orders of the 

Justice 75. 

To the Doctors & meetings 24. 

Coffin 16. 

Apotecary's ace 1 hand Chair, Boathire & present 

to health office 21.10. 

To the Cap n of the Keys of the land gate 16. 

To present to the Governors Secretary 16. 



Hard DoP 844.8 

This was a substantial dinner. Note beef, fowls, hams, 
bacon, fish, and oysters. It was apparently a sit-down affair. 
Note the hiring of six dozen chairs. Three dozen chairs suitable 
for a dining table would seem a generous allowance to the house. 
Thus seats may have been provided for something over one 
hundred persons. Women at that time did not go to funerals, 
and would n't be expected at such a function. The dinner was 
wet as well as substantial. The list of alcoholics foots up one 
hundred and twenty-two bottles of various wines, mostly of 
the stronger kinds, nine bottles of rum and liquor, and an 
unknown but probably small quantity, judging from the price, 
of gin and brandy, and forty-two bottles of beer. There was 
also fruit preserved in brandy. These were bought specially 
for this mournful occasion. It is reasonable to suppose that 
Davis was not exceptional, that he had a wine cellar which 
was not empty, at least, before this funeral dinner. Whether 
and how far his private stock was drawn upon to eke out the 
purchased supply we have now no means of knowing. All 
sources of information have vanished with the volatile bever- 
ages. Assuming the probable maximum, a hundred and ten 
guests, one for each chair and two to sit on the stairs, well over 
a bottle of wine apiece was allowed. Then there were nine 
bottles of spirits and forty-two bottles of beer, and the house 
supply (?). Probably the arduous labors of the servants were 
not unrecognized. Three cooks, four servants and ten more " to 
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attend table" are charged. Cider, which was laid in by the 
many barrelsful by every self-respecting householder, and to 
which all, master and servants alike, had free access at all times 
until a number of years later than this, was not probably in 
stock in July. Moreover, it is to be remembered that in those 
idyllic days the quart wine bottle held thirty-two ounces, 
though it has shrunk in our degenerate time to twenty-four. If 
grief for the departed and apparent alcoholic capacity stood 
in a direct ratio, great indeed was the grief. 

Several other items in the bill seem worthy of comment. 

I. "To Bed, Cloaths & other necessary things which were 
sent to the Hospital by orders of the Justice.' ' Why did the 
Justice order these articles sent to the Hospital? What hospi- 
tal and where was it? Davis died at his own house. There 
is no reason to think that his illness was of a nature 
then considered contagious. Had it been such, articles so liable 
to carry contagion would probably have been destroyed. 
Small-pox is the only contagious malady which a family man 
of fifty-eight would be likely to contract. Inoculation had been 
in common use for many years. Whether Davis was ever in- 
oculated is not recorded, but had he died of small-pox, is it 
likely that the fact would not have been mentioned in obituary 
notices? Or is it likely that such a funeral dinner would have 
been held in a pestilential house? 

II. "Apotecary's acc't hand Chair, Boathire & present to 
health office." Boat hire! What part did a boat play in the 
funeral of a man who died on Tremont Street and was buried 
nearby on the Common? Both sites were on natural land 
without intervening water. Only one coach is charged, no 
hearse; but the distance was short from house to grave, and 
a man of Davis's standing in Church and State might easily 
be carried by pall bearers. Possibly the boat hire stands in 
some relation to the articles ordered by the Justice sent tp the Hos- 
pital. If the Hospital was on one of the Islands, such as Rains- 
ford, a boat would of course be needed to transport the articles. 1 

III. And now for a nut the shell of which has thus far 
proved quite uncrackable. "To the Cap'n of the Keys of the 

1 Mr. Lawrence Brainerd tells me that the Rainsford Island Hospital had been 
given up in 1797, and that the Hospital and Pest House were at the corner of 
West Cedar Street, not far from where the jail is at present. 
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land gate." It would seem possible that it might be connected 
in some way with the item "Boat hire. " No one has thus far 
been able to shed the least light on this item. What was the 
land gate? Where was it? Why was it kept locked? Why did 
it require a captain to keep its keys? He was paid sixteen 
hard dollars, no inconsiderable sum in those days, the same sum 
that was charged for a coffin and also as a present to the 
Governor's Secretary. Incidentally, why a present of sixteen 
hard dollars to this functionary? Doctors George Ellis and 
Sam Green, Messrs. Ford, Albert Matthews, and Lawrence 
Brainerd all give it up. Is there no one to help me in this, my 
extremity? Must I totter to my grave carrying this heavy 
burden of ignorance? 

Finally, the bill is reckoned in two currencies. The cost of the 
dinner adds up 8.418. 4^ R v l on. This sum of eight thousand 
odd something is reduced to hard dollars, 420 and 18 cents of 
them, that is to say, a ratio of about 20 to 1. Other expenses 
bring the sum total of the cost of the illness and funeral to 
$844. 8/. This sum to-day would be equal to somewhere from 
five to ten thousand dollars. It cost high to die in those 
days. It costs high to live now; proportionally to those 
times, higher, I should judge, than to die. If I am right, it 
is economy to the individual to-day to die. There were no 
death duties then; I understand that there are now, but death 
duties don't trouble the corpse. 

Mr. C. N. Greenough spoke on 

The " Character" as a Source of Information for 
the Historian. 

What is the " character"? How did it develop in England? 
What material does it offer to the historian? Where can this 
material be found? Are there any special precautions to be 
employed in using it? These are questions which, if fully an- 
swered, would necessitate a book; but perhaps brief sugges- 
tions will be better than nothing. 

The character is a special type of essay much resorted to by 
English writers of the seventeenth century and by no means 
uncommon in later times. It may best be defined by quoting 
a contemporary definition and adding an example. The 
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definition is that given by an English schoolmaster named 
Ralph Johnson, and is taken from a text-book called The 
Scholars Guide from the Accidence to the University, London, 
1665. Johnson gives not only the definition of a character, but 
also three rules for making characters. The definition and rules 
are these: 

A character is a witty and facetious description of the nature and 
qualities of some person, or sort of people. 

1. Chuse a Subject, viz. such a sort of men as will admit of vari- 
ety of observation, such be, drunkards, usurers, lyars, taylors, excise- 
men, travellers, pedlars, merchants, tapsters, lawyers, an upstart 
gentleman, a young Justice, a Constable, an Alderman, and the like. 

2. Express their natures, qualities, conditions, practices, tools, 
desires, aims, or ends, by witty Allegories, or Allusions, to things or 
terms in nature, or art, of like nature and resemblance, still striving 
for wit and pleasantness, together with tart nipping jerks about 
their vices or miscarriages. 

3. Conclude with some witty and neat passage, leaving them to 
the effect of their follies or studies. 1 

From this definition it is clear that the character is a sort of 
composite photograph which, although it lacks the vividness 
of individual portraiture, has a certain generic significance 
that does not attach to portraits of individuals. The exami- 
nation of a large number of seventeenth-century English 
characters shows: 

(1) that, in spite of Johnson's definition, many English 
writers discriminated between the delineation of an individual 
and the delineation of a class of persons: the former, they 
called the "portrait"; the latter, the "character"; 

(2) that the character may be written about an inanimate 
object, such as a tavern, a prison, 2 or a tennis-court. As a 

1 Ra(Iph) Johnson, The Scholars Guide, etc., 15. 

For other definitions, see Overbury (1614) in his Miscellaneous Works, ed. 
E. F. Rimbault, London, 1856, 168-169; S. Person, An Anatomicall Lecture of 
Man . . . in Essays and Characters (1664) ; Richard Flecknoe, Fifty-five Enig- 
matical Characters (1665) ; and Seventy-eight Characters of so many Vertuous and 
Vitious Persons , 1677. 

2 The number of characters of a prison is particularly large. Dekker tried 
the subject in 1607; one of the Overbury group in 1614; Fennor in 161 7; Mynshul 
in 1618; Earle in 1628; the writer of W. BagnaVs Ghost in 1655 and of The Captive 
Captain in 1665; Kirkman an d Head, in The English Rogue, 1665; Head in Proteus 
Redivivust 1675; Flecknoe in 1686; the author of Hickelty-Pickelty in 1708. 
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matter of fact, the number of such characters is extremely 
large, and the light thrown by them upon contemporary con- 
ditions is fairly important; 1 

(3) that though the character is usually adverse, it need 
not necessarily be so; perhaps one character in every four or 
five is favorable. 

As an example to make the preceding points somewhat 
clearer Overbury's character (1614) of " A Puritan" will serve 
as well as any: 

A Puritan. 

Is a diseased piece of apocalypse: bind him to the Bible, and he 
corrupts the whole text. Ignorance and fat feed are his founders; 
his nurses, railing, rabies, and round breeches. His life is but a 
borrowed blast of wind: for between two religions, as between two 
doors, he is ever whistling. Truly, whose child he is is yet unknown; 
for, willingly, his faith allows no father: only thus far his pedigree 
is found, Bragger and he flourished about a time first. His fiery zeal 
keeps him continually costive, which withers him into his own trans- 
lation; and till he eat a schoolman he is hide-bound. He ever prays 
against non-residents, but is himself the greatest discontinue^ for 
he never keeps near his text. Anything that the law allows, but 
marriage and March beer, he murmurs at; what it disallows and holds 
dangerous, makes him a discipline. Where the gate stands open, he 
is ever seeking a stile; and where his learning ought to climb, he 
creeps through. Give him advice, you run into traditions; and urge 
a modest course, he cries out counsel. His greatest care is to con- 
temn obedience; his last care to serve God handsomely and cleanly. 
He is now become so cross a kind of teaching, that should the Church 
enjoin clean shirts, he were lousy. More sense than single prayers 
is not his; nor more in those than still the same petitions: from which 
he either fears a learned faith, or doubts God understands not at 
first hearing. Show him a ring, he runs back like a bear; and hates 
square dealing as allied to caps. A pair of organs blow him out of 
the parish, and are the only glyster-pipes to cool him. Where the 
meat is best, there he confutes most, for his arguing is but the efficacy 
of his eating: good bits he holds breed positions, and the Pope he 
best concludes against in plum-broth. He is often drunk, not but 
as we are, temporally; nor can his sleep then cure him, for the fumes 
of his ambition make his very soul reel, and that small beer should 

1 Note especially Donald Lupton's London and the Country, etc., 1632, which 
contains thirty-six characters, all but nine of which are of such inanimate objects 
as The Tower, St. Paul's Church, Play-Houses, Newgate, and the like. 
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allay him (silence) keeps him more surfeited, and makes his heat 
break out in private houses. Women and lawyers are his best dis- 
ciples; the one, next fruit, longs for forbidden doctrine, the other to 
maintain forbidden titles, both which he sows amongst them. 
Honest he dare not be, for that loves order; yet, if he can be brought 
to ceremony and made but master of it, he is converted. 1 

How did the character develop in England? So far as we 
know, the character begins with Theophrastus, a Greek writer 
of the period of Alexander the Great, whose thirty essays, all 
adverse, are almost precisely like the work of the seventeenth- 
century English writers. 2 There is some evidence that charac- 
ters of Theophrastus have always been more or less used by 
rhetoricians as school exercises. 3 Besides coming into England 
directly from Theophrastus or by way of the rhetoricians, the 
character may have been built up in part as the result of a 
group of less formal influences, among which are the satire 
of estates, vagabond books, satire of fools, grobian satires, 
and the like. 4 

The sum of all these influences, and perhaps others, results 
in a very close approximation to the character from the hand 
of Ben Jonson in his Cynthia? s Revels (1601). 

It seems not to have been until 1608, however, that any book 
appeared consisting wholly of characters or containing the 
word " character " in its title. This was Joseph HalPs Characters 
of Vertues and Vices. From the year 1608 until about the year 
1642 we have a rather distinct period of character- writing, in 
which scores of books appeared, containing several hundred 
separate characters. The great character writers of this period 
in addition to Bishop Hall are Sir Thomas Overbury and his 
friends (1614) and John Earle (1628). During this period the 

1 Henry Morley, Character Writings of the Seventeenth Century, 49-50. 

8 See Sir R. C. Jebb's edition (revised by J. E. Sandys) of The Characters of 
Theophrastus, London, 1909, which contains the Greek text and an English 
translation. For a good critical essay on the influence of Theophrastus, see G. S. 
Gordon, "Theophrastus and his Imitators, " in English Literature and the Classics, 
a group of essays collected by G. S. Gordon, Oxford, 191 2. 

8 G. S. Gordon, as cited above, 64-65. 

4 S. M. Tucker, Verse Satire in England before the Renaissance, New York, 
1908 (Columbia doctoral dissertation); C. H. Herford, Studies in the Literary 
Relations of England and Germany in the Sixteenth Century, Cambridge (England) 
University Press, 1886. 
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character comes nearer to literature than it did until Addison 
modified it to his use in 1709 and 1711. It is full of vivid 
side-lights on the habits, speech, costume, and manners of the 
period, especially the seamy side of it, and is for the historian 
an admirable supplement to the evidence afforded by the drama. 
One of the greatest dangers of the character in this period is its 
tendency to become flimsy through excess of attention to style ; 
but the best of these characters, notably those by Earle, seem 
destined to last indefinitely as a valuable part of English 
literature. 1 

With the outbreak of the Civil War, the second period in the 
history of the character opens, and lasts roughly until 1688. 
In this second period the pamphlet-character rather than the 
essay-character is the usual thing. These pamphlet-characters 
are more likely to appear separately than in large collections; 
their style is usually less painstaking; their length, instead of 
being a matter of a few hundred words, as is commonly the 
case between 1608 and 1642, is often a half dozen or even a 
score of quarto pages. In their subject matter, above all, the 
pamphlet characters, as written from 1642 to 1688, differ from 
their predecessors. Instead of selecting people distinguished 
by foibles and commenting lightly and wittily upon them, 
the writer of the pamphlet character pounces upon one of the 
many discordant elements in church or state, such as a Bishop, 
an Independent, or a Fifth Monarchy Man, and summarizes 
the beliefs of the group thus personified in one. In other words, 
during this period the almost innumerable pamphlets which 
fly back and forth 2 include scores 3 whose writers, fully aware 

1 Others who wrote characters during this period are Nicholas Breton (The 
Good and the Bad, 1616), Geoffrey Mynshul (Essayes and Characters of a Prison 
and Prisoners, 1618), Richard Brathwait (Essaies upon the Five Senses, 1619), 
John Taylor, the "Water Poet," Henry Parrot (Cures for the Itch, Characters, 
Epigrams, Epitaphs, 1626), R. M. (Micrologia, 1629), Wye Saltonstall (Picturae 
Loquentes, 163 1), Donald Lupton (London and the Country carbonadoed and 
quartered into sever all Characters, 1632), William Habington (Castara, 1634). 

2 For a catalogue of this material, see the Catalogue of the Pamphlets, Books, 
Newspapers, and Manuscripts relating to the Civil War, the Commonwealth, and 
Restoration, collected by George Thomason, 1640— 166 1, 2 vols., London, 1908. 

3 A few, taken almost at random, are Anatomy of the Separatists, 1641; A 
Description of the Round-Head and Rattlehead, 1642; A Right Character of a true 
Subject, 1642; Character of an Antimalignant, or Right Parliamentier; expressing 
plainly his Opinion concerning King and Parliament, 1645; John Geree, The 
Character of an Old English Puritan, 1646; Character of a Cavalier, 1647; Character 
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of the popularity which Overbury, Earle, and their like had 
given to the character, borrowed that name and a few of the 
tricks that went with it in order to make their controversial 
efforts more effective. Yet, as Thomas Fuller's Holy and Pro- 
fane State (1642) and Samuel Butler's immense collection of 
characters * may serve to remind us, such essay-characters as 
were the usual thing from 1608 to 1642 are by no means un- 
known between 1642 and 1688. 

The year 1688 may conveniently form another landmark in 
the history of the character, because in that year there appeared 
at Paris the first edition of La Bruyere's Les Caracteres ou les 
Moeurs de ce Steele. La Bruyere was translated into English in 
1699, an d was doubtless much read by Englishmen in the origi- 
nal French. His influence was in the direction of vivifying the 
character by decreasing its length, and especially by bringing 
in more background and environment. Instead of isolating 
people like botanical specimens, La Bruyere gets his effects by 
considering them in motion, in conversation, and in contact 
with other persons. There is Theodectus, for example, who 
"is heard in the ante-chamber; £ts he comes on he raises his 
voice; he enters, he laughs, every body stops their ears at his 
vociferations. " There is Hermagoras, who "knows not who is 
King of Hungary, and stares at naming the King of Bohemia. 
Speak not to him of the wars in Holland, or Flanders, or at 
least you must excuse him from answering the questions you 
ask concerning them: he knows not when they began or ended; 
battles and sieges are all new to him; but he is very well read 
in the Giants' Wars, he can relate them to the least circum- 
stances; he discourses with the same fluency on the horrid 
convulsions of the Babylonian and Assyrian monarchies; he 
is acquainted with the original of the Egyptians and their 

of an Agitator, 1647; Character of a Time-serving Saint, 1652; The Character of 
France, 1659; A Character of England, 1659; A Brief Character of the Low Coun- 
tries, 1659; The Character of Italy: or, the Italian Anatomized by an English Chirur- 
gion, 1660; Confused Characters of Conceited Coxcombs, 1661; The True Character 
of a Rigid Presbyter, 1661; Character of a Quaker, 1671; Poor Robin's Character 
of a Dutch-man, 1672; The Character of a Coffee-House, with the Symptoms of a 
Town-Wit, 1673; The Character of an Honest Lawyer, 1676; Character of a Town- 
Miss, 1680 . 

1 Samuel Butler, Characters and Passages from Note-Books, ed. A. R. Waller, 
Cambridge, (England), 1908. Butler wrote 187 characters. 
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dynasties. He never saw Versailles, or ever will; but the Tower 
of Babel he has seen, and counted the steps; he has found out 
how many architects were employed about that building, and 
even has their names at his fingers' ends." And there are scores 
of others. 

Among the English works which belong in the same general 
category with La Bruyere, two may be mentioned — Edward 
Ward's The London Spy, 1698-1700, and Addison's and Steele's 
Tatter, 1709, and Spectator, 171 1. 

Ward's London Spy, a highly readable though at times 
indecent book, narrates a fictitious trip through the London of 
1700 set down in the form of a "Journal, intended to expose the 
Vanities and Vices of the Town. " It abounds with vivid charac- 
ters, many of them pretty low down in the underworld. Yet 
it may be doubted whether a historian can afford to neglect 
such material as the following character of a " Projector," 
which helps one to understand what kind of people took stock 
in the South Sea Bubble and how some of the earlier pages in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society gave the wits wicked 
hints for exaggeration into such caricatures as this: 

When we had each of us stuck in our Mouths a Pipe of Sotweed, 
we began to look about us: Do you mind (says my Friend) yonder 
old Sophister with an Indian Pipe between his meagre Jaws, who sits 
staring at the Candle with as much Stedfastness as a Country 
Passenger at Bow-Steeple, or a Child at a Raree-Show? That 's a 
strange whimsy-headed Humorist; observe his Posture, he looks 
like the Picture of Aesculapius behind an Apothecary's Counter: 
And has as many Maggots in his Noodle, as there are Mice in an old 
Barn, or Nits in a Mumper's Doublet. He has a wonderful projecting 
Head, and has lately contrived one of the prettiest Pocket-Engines 
for the speedy blanching of Hasle-Nuts and Filbert-Kernels, that 
ever was invented; he'll crack and skin two for a Squirrel's one; and 
in a few Years, by a little Alteration, will improve it to the use of 
Walnuts. I'll asure you he's a Member of the Royal Society, and 
had as great a Hand for many Years together in bringing the Weather- 
Glass to Perfection as any of them. He puts great Faith in the 
Philosophers-Stone,&nd believes he shall one Time or other be as rich 
as Croesus, though he has almost beggar'd himself in the search of 
it; and has as large a Pair of Bellows in his Laboratory, as ever an 
Alcymist in Town. He try'd a notable Experiment the other Day, 
in setting Fire to a large Hay-stack he had in the Country, and 
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order'd the Ashes to be brought to Town, from whence he propos'd 
to prepare a Medicine, calPd Sal Graminis, which should infallibly 
cure all Distempers in Horses, and be the rarest Medicine for Cows, 
Sheep, or Oxen, and all sorts of Creatures that feed upon GrasSj 
that any Grazier or Farrier can use in any Distemper. But sending 
it up in an ill Season, the Ashes got wet in their Carriage, and quite 
lost their Virtue, that he was forc'd to sell them to a West-Country 
Bargeman in order to dung Land. 

The Taller and the Spectator are also full of characters, in 
various stages of development, 1 most of which contribute to 
our knowledge of life in the period of Queen Anne. As a mere 
handful of portraits chosen from this immense gallery, we have 
the tradesman so interested in foreign politics that he cannot 
manage his business or support his family (Tatler 155); the 
Pedant (Tatler 158); The Very Minor Poet (Tatler 163); the 
Tory Country Squire (Sir Roger de Coverley) and the Whig 
City Merchant (Sir Andrew Freeport) (Spectator 2) ; a Younger 
Son (Spectator 108); and Tom Puzzle, whose "knowledge is 
sufficient to raise doubts, but not to clear them" (Spectator 
476). It would be a bold historian who, after reading these 
seven bits of portraiture, could say that he knew the period 
sufficiently without going further among the characters to be 
found in these two most engaging of English periodicals. 

Such delineations of character did not, however, monopolize 
the field: in the period after 1688 collections of essay characters 
survived in fair numbers, 2 and the pamphlet character survived 
in large numbers. 3 

Where may this material be found? There is no very full 
bibliography of the Character, though Professor E. C. Baldwin, 
in the Publications of the Modem Language Association of 

1 This variety is of particular interest to the student of English fiction, who 
could hardly find a better example than the third paragraph in Spectator 108 of 
the transition from the formal character to the novel of character. 

2 The English Theophrastus . . . being the Modern Characters of the Court, 
the Town, and the City, 1692; The Reformer, exposing the Vices of the Age, in Several 
Characters, 1700; Mars Stript of his Armour (a collection of 24 military characters, 
such as a Major, a Captain, etc.) (By Edward Ward.) London, 1709; and others. 

3 Character of a Jacobite, 1690; The Trimming Court Divine, 1690; Character 
of a Whig, 1700; An English Monster; or, the Character of an Occasional Conformist, 
1703; The Beau's Character, 1706; True Picture of a Modern Whig, 1707; The 
Character of a true Churchman, 1711; Character of an Honest Dissenter, 1715; and 
many others. 
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America, for June, 1904, prints a list of about one hundred and 
fifty characters. Professor H. V. Routh's chapters (Vol. iv, 
Chap, xvi, and Vol. vn, Chap, xvi) in the Cambridge History 
of English Literature add a few more. Philip Bliss, in his 
admirable edition of Earle's Microcosmographie, London, 181 1, 
has an extremely valuable list of other character books, which 
list is greatly extended in a copy of Bliss's edition, enriched by 
Bliss's own manuscript notes, to be found in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. Such well-known collections of seventeenth- 
century pamphlets as the Harleian Miscellany and the Somers 
Tracts contain many characters, and there is a useful volume 
compiled by Henry Morley called Character Writings of the 
Seventeenth Century, London, 1891. One should of course 
consult the entries under the word "character" in the catalogue 
of the British Museum and other large libraries. 

Are there any special precautions to be observed by the his- 
torian in using the character? Without question there are. 

In the first place, the character confessedly exaggerates, or, 
as Richard Flecknoe put it in his Fifty-Five Enigmatical Charac- 
ters, 1665, "It extols to Heaven, or depresses into Hell; having 
no mid-place for Purgatory left." In other words, the character 
writer follows the example of the good Bishop Joseph Hall, who, 
in 1608, thus introduced his well known collection of Characters 
of Vertues and Vices: "More might be said, I deny not, of euery 
Vertue, of euery Vice; I desired not to say all, but enough. If 
thou doe but read or like these, I haue spent good houres ill; 
but if thou shalt hence abiure those Vices, which before thou 
thoughtest not ill-fauored, or fall in loue with any of these 
goodly phases of Vertue; or shalt hence finde where thou hast 
any little wish of these euils, to cleare thy selfe, or where any 
defect in these graces to supply it, neither of us shall need to 
repent of our labour." Like Hall, the average character writer 
exaggerated each of his types in the direction of its dominant 
quality: he made the selfish man more selfish than he really 
was in order that the odiousness of his vice might be the more 
apparent, and also, no doubt, in order to gratify himself. For 
the satirist's cross-grained genius is after all a form of art. 
Therefore, characters have in most cases to be handled with 
the same caution that would have to be used in letting the 
drawings of Hogarth illustrate the eighteenth century. Those 
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drawings might very properly confirm other evidence, and even 
establish a strong presumption when they were unsupported; 
but manifestly one could not safely argue merely from Hogarth's 
"Election Series" that political elections in the eighteenth 
century were quite as corrupt and disorderly as they are there 
represented. 

In the second place, the character, particularly between 1614 
and 1640, was markedly stylistic in its traditions. Many 
character writers, notably Breton, Mynshul, and Lupton, were 
so euphuistic that a very considerable allowance must be made 
by the historian for their exaggerations in the interest of style. 
A striking instance of this is to be found in the work of Nicholas 
Breton, who, in the year 161 6, published a collection of charac- 
ters called The Good and the Bad. That book contained a 
character of "A Worthy King," which runs in part as follows: 

He is [1] the Lords anointed, [2] and therefore must not be touched, 
[3] and the head of a public body, [4] and therefore must be pre- 
served. He is [1] a scourge of sin and [2] a blessing of grace, [3] 
God's vicegerent over His people, and [4] under Him supreme 
governor. [1] His safety must be his councils care, [2] his health 
his subjects prayer, [3] his pleasure his peers' comfort, and [4] his 
content his Kingdom's gladness. [1] His presence must be reverenced 
[2] his person attended, [3] his court adorned, and [4] his state main- 
tained. [1] His bosom must not be searched, [2] his will not disobeyed, 
[3] his wants not unsupplied, nor [4] his place not unregarded. 1 

It is perfectly clear that Breton is here more or less obsessed 
by a mania for arranging his ideas in sets of four, and, to bring 
out that fact, I have taken the liberty, in printing the passage 
just quoted, of numbering his ideas in fours. This is an ex- 
treme instance, but by no means unique. Breton was only one 
of several writers who were quite capable, after saying three 
things that they really meant, of adding a fourth point which 
they did not particularly mean in order to round out the pat- 
tern. For this tendency, and for similar exaggerations in the 
interest of decoration, a somewhat liberal allowance must be 
made. It is a tendency, however, which vitiates the work of 
only a relatively small number of character writers, and the 
student can very easily tell whether or not he has to do with a 

1 See Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xiv., 213-257. 
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euphuist like Breton or with a writer whose style is not such 
as to tempt him into exaggeration. 

Third, there is the fact that certain minor character writers 
copy from each other without the slightest scruple. By this 
is meant far more than that their work bears a strong resem- 
blance to that of their predecessors. Such a resemblance is 
to be expected, since both, in a general way, drew from the 
same models, and since the later men accepted most of the con- 
ventions which the earlier men had given to the character. The 
sort of copying that the historian must be aware of in order to 
know how to interpret a character writer is perhaps best known 
to those who have dogged the footsteps of that extraordinary 
succession of minor character writers who mercilessly took toll 
of the excellent Bishop Earle. The purloiners in question 
are Louis Du Moulin (Characteres, 1654), Thomas Ford (The 
Times Anatomized in severall Characters, 1647), J- Dymock (Le 
Vice ridicule et la vertue louee, 1671), Samuel Vincent (The 
Young Gallants Academy, 1674), Richard Head (Proteus 
Redivivus, 1675), the anonymous authors of The Character of a 
Whig, under several Denominations, 1700, and Hickelty-Pickelty: 
or, a Medley of Characters, 1708, and especially the notorious 
John Dunton, whose " Letters from New England" borrow 
liberally from Earle and others. 1 When he deals with these 
people the historian must be on his guard: he will certainly be 
deceived if he accepts them at their face value; yet he may be 
misled in a different direction if he fails to remember that 
what they say, though not original, may have been repeated 
because it was still true. 

What, then, does the character offer to the historian? It 
enlarges his knowledge of the resorts most frequented by the 
fashionable London world. It throws valuable light upon the 
state of English prisons. It tells us a good deal about university 
life. It yields some exceedingly valuable generalizations about 
various foreign nations. And, although in the great majority of 
cases the character is the work of adverse critics, it occasionally, 
as in John Geree's Old English Puritan (1646), offers a peculiarly 
valuable portrait from the favorable side. Speaking more 
generally, the character — especially between 1608 and 1642 — 
contains a great deal of material about costume and manner 

1 Henry Morley, Character Writings of the Seventeenth Century, 255. 
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of life in England and about all the vulnerable points of every 
considerable group — social, political, or religious — from 
James I down to the Georges. Indeed it is probably not too 
much to say that as a generalized representation of what the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century wits meant by the vices 
and virtues — especially the vices — characters are not less 
valuable than plays or novels. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. J. C. 
Warren, Bolton, Frothingham, Norcross, Bradford, and 
Storey. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

SAMUEL ABBOTT GREEN. 

By CHARLES PELHAM GREENOUGH. 



Samuel Abbott Green, the Senior Member of the Historical 
Society and the last survivor of that group of men who took so 
large a part in the upbuilding of the Society during the last 
fifty years, was born in Groton, in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, on March 16, 1830, and died in Boston Dec. 5, 1918. 
He was of the eighth generation from Percival and Ellen Green 
who arrived in Boston in 1635 with two servants. Percival took 
the Freeman's Oath in 1635-36 and died in 1639. His son John 
was Marshal General of the Colony. John's son, the Reverend 
Joseph Green, graduated from Harvard College in 1695, was 
settled over a church in Salem Village, and was described as 
a man of learning, pious, humble, prudent, faithful, and use- 
ful. His son Joseph was a Boston merchant and upheld the 
Colonists in their disputes with the mother country. Joseph's 
son Joshua was graduated from Harvard College in 1749, was 
also a merchant, and his only son Joshua, Harvard College, 1784, 
was a judge of a County Court and was deeply interested in 
antiquarian and historical studies. Dr. Green apparently in- 
herited his lifelong interests in these studies from his grand- 
father the Judge. He also inherited his love for the practice 
of medicine from his father Joshua, who was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1818 and from the Medical School in 182 1, 
was the first house physician in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and studied under Dr. John C. Warren. He removed 
to Groton and practised his profession there for ten years. 
He was a Trustee of Lawrence Academy from 1831-1867 and 
was interested in genealogical and antiquarian matters. 
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His son Samuel Abbott Green (H. C. 1851) was a pupil in the 
office of Dr. J. Mason Warren, entered the Harvard Medical 
School, attended a course of lectures at the Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia in 1851-52, served as surgical house 
pupil in the Massachusetts General Hospital in 1853, and was 
graduated from the Harvard Medical School in 1854 with the 
degree of M.D. After graduation he sailed for the Mediterrean 
in a sailing packet and was cured by the voyage from a threat- 
ened attack of consumption which never reappeared. He 
studied medicine in Vienna. He returned to Boston in 1855 
and began practice on Harrison Avenue. He assisted both 
Doctors John C. and J. Mason Warren as an expert etheriser 
in their operations and he also had charge of their dissecting 
room in their Museum building on Chestnut Street. In 1858 
he was elected surgeon of the 2d Mass. Militia Regiment and 
from 1858-1861 he was a district physician of the Boston Dis- 
pensary. When the Civil War began he was the first physician 
in the country to enter the army medical service for a full term 
of three years. He was commissioned the Assistant Surgeon 
of the 1st Regiment M. V. M. May 25, i86i,and Surgeon of 
the 28th Regiment September 2, 1861, and also served on 
the staffs of Generals Stevenson, Foster, Hawley, Terry and 
Kautz. During the Burnside expedition against Roanoke Island 
he was in charge of the Hospital Ship Recruit and of the 
Hospital Steamer Cosmopolitan on the Coast of South 
Carolina, and during the siege of Fort Wagner he was chief 
Medical Officer at Morris Island. He was probably the last 
person to whom Colonel Shaw spoke before the attack on Fort 
Wagner. He was also post surgeon at St. Augustine and 
was with General Butler at Bermuda Hundred. He was also 
in Richmond after its capture from April to July, 1865. He 
received a brevet of Lieutenant Colonel for gallant and dis- 
tinguished service in the field during the campaign of 1864 and 
resigned from the army July 8, 1865. 

On his return to civil life he resumed practice in the same 
neighborhood in which he began his career, one of the poorest 
quarters of the city, and to which I shall refer later in more detail. 

From 1865 to 1872 he served as Superintendent of the Boston 
Dispensary and from 1871 to 1882 he was the City Physician 
of the City of Boston. 
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In 1870 he served upon a commission to care for disabled 
soldiers and in 1878 he was a member of the Board to investi- 
gate the yellow fever epidemic. He was a fellow of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society and delivered the Centennial Address 
in 1 88 1 on the History of Medicine in Massachusetts. He was 
also a member of the Boston Society for Medical Observation; 
of the Board for Medical Improvement, of the State Board 
of Health, Lunacy, and Charity, and President of the Channing 
Home for Consumptives. 

He was active in many scientific enterprises outside of his 
profession. He was editor of the American Journal of Numis- 
matics from 1871-1891 and President of the Boston Society 
of Numismatics in 1892. 

He was a Trustee of the Peabody Education Fund from 1883 
until the last meeting of the Trust in 191 8 and for some years 
from 1885-1888 it5 acting agent. He was a Member of the School 
Board of Boston, 1860-62, 1866-72, a Trustee of the Boston 
Public Library, 1868-1878, and its Librarian, 1877-78, and in 
1869-80 and 1882-90 he was an overseer of Harvard College. 
In 1882 he was nominated at a Citizens' Convention for the 
office of Mayor of Boston and was elected and served for one 
year. He was eminently fair and entirely free from partisan 
politics and he showed courage and determination in his re- 
moval from office of Henry Walker and the other Police Com- 
missioners, but he was not re-elected and made no further 
attempt for public office. 

He was a Member of New-England Historic and Genealog- 
ical Society from 1858 till his death, and he was then the oldest 
active member. 

In all these positions and places of trust he served with cour- 
age, intelligence, integrity and to the entire satisfaction of the 
public and the parties concerned, but as I read his character and 
the story of his life they were all secondary to the three great 
underlying interests, which might even be called the ruling 
passions of his life, and which never ceased to influence him. 

The first of these was his intense interest in human beings, 
and especially in children. It was this which induced him to 
settle and remain on Harrison Avenue. When he began his 
practice there it was well known to be one of the poorest 
quarters of the city. As someone has felicitously described 
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such a neighborhood, it was inhabited by " God's poor, the 
deyiPs poor and the poor devil. " The Doctor, with his ever 
kindness of heart and sympathetic nature, was deeply interested 
in the misfortunes of his neighbors. He doctored them, ad- 
vised and assisted them, and soon earned their confidence, 
affection, and admiration. He constituted in fact the first 
"settlement house" in Boston. In a short time, however, that 
quarter of the city became crowded with Armenians, Italians, 
Chinese, and other foreigners and became one of the most 
disreputable portions of the city. It was even considered a 
dangerous place to venture into after dark. None the less the 
Doctor continued his activities, and indeed he found the dis- 
reputable members of the community more interesting than the 
merely commonplace poor. He doctored, advised, received 
their confidences, listened to their stories, and actually made 
some permanent friendships among members of the criminal 
classes. He delighted in repeating tales of the various and 
curious incidents in the lives of his new associates and his 
stories were well told and exceedingly interesting. I remember 
an instance of his almost uncanny knowledge of the underworld. 
Attending the marriage of the daughter of a retired officer of 
the Civil War, I happened to sit in the same pew with Dr. 
Green, and as the bride came in on the arm of her father I 
noticed a tall, handsome, and exceedingly well dressed lady 
walking up the aisle with the bride's family. Dr. Green turned 
to me and asked me who that tall lady was, and I said I under- 
stood she was a cousin. The Doctor said that when the cere- 
mony was over he would tell me something about her. After the 
ceremony was over the lady walked out of the church on the 
father's arm. Dr. Green then said "I have always considered it 
as a part of my duty as City Physician to visit at once the place 
where a murder has been committed and examine the victim 
of the murder. Ten days ago I went to one of the worst slums 
in the City of Boston where a brutal murder had been committed 
and that woman opened the door." And it was true that 
she did. 

But the doctor's chief interest in that community was in the 
children. That was the interest which mainly induced him to 
stay in that disreputable neighborhood until late in life, and 
until he gave up practice altogether. He loved all children, but 
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I think he preferred the semi-barbarous ones. Every night 
in the spring and summer and when the weather permitted a 
crowd of young urchins collected before his door and waited 
for him to come out and talk to them. If he happened to be 
late, some of them would crawl up and knock on his window 
and call out, "Say, Doc, aren't you coming out tonight?" And 
almost every night the Doctor came out onto his doorsteps. He 
told stories to the children, advised and corrected them, and 
listened to their stories and answered their questions. They 
wanted to know among other things whether he had been at 
the battle of Bunker Hill and was a friend of George Washing- 
ton. The doctor always admitted that he thoroughly enjoyed 
these conferences. He was always interested in and beloved 
by children of every grade of society. Even in his extreme old 
age, when he was injured by a fall in the street and taken to the 
Boston City Hospital, he at his request was put into the chil- 
dren's ward. As soon as he was convalescent he was surrounded 
by the children, to whom he told stories and with whom he made 
friends. 

Another deep-seated interest was his love for the beautiful 
little town of Groton. He was born there, his mother was a 
native of Groton, he spent his early years there, was prepared 
for college in the Lawrence Academy, went to Harvard 
College from there, and he returned to Groton for rest and rec- 
reation all through his life. He left large bequests to the 
town and to Lawrence Academy, of whose Board of Trustees 
he was the President for many years. He never lost his interest 
in its affairs and he devoted years of careful and conscientious 
labor in completing a history of the town and its activities in 
all its relations to this Country since its foundation. No inci- 
dent was too trivial to escape his eager research and no record 
which was connected with its history remained hidden. 

It is not necessary to give in detail all his publications on the 
subject. A few specimens will suffice. The titles of them are 
as follows: 

Groton during the Indian Wars, Bounding Lines of Old 
Groton, Early records of Groton, Groton during the Revolution, 
Land Grants of Groton, The Lawyers of Groton, Physicians 
and Dentists of Groton, Bicentennial of Groton, Early Church 
Records of Groton, Geography of Groton, Epitaphs in the Old 
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Burying Ground, Groton in Witchcraft Times, Groton dur- 
ing Shays' Rebellion, Ecclesiastical Council held at Groton. 
Most of these and many others were collected into four volumes 
of the Groton Historical Series and a History of Groton 
published in 1912-1914. 

His membership in the Massachusetts Historical Society was, 
however, the strongest and most absorbing interest in his life 
and gave him the most lasting pleasure. Elected a Resident 
member in i860, he was at the time of his death and had been 
for twenty-two years the senior living member of the Society. 
Elected the Keeper of the Cabinet in 1861, a Member of the 
Council, Librarian in 1868 until his death in 19 18 (the long- 
est term of service in any office held by a member of the 
Society), and Vice-President in 1895 until 1912. His unabated 
interest in the Society was shown by his almost unbroken 
attendance at its Meetings and his constant contributions of 
addresses, monographs, and communications of all kinds, the 
variety of which showed an extraordinary familiarity with the 
records and history of New England. They were all marked 
by a scrupulous care in the selection of his materials and by 
nonpartisanship in his deductions. When elected Librarian the 
Society held only 8,000 books and 13,000 pamphlets, and when 
his health failed in 191 2 there were more than 50,000 books 
and 115,000 pamphlets in the possession of the Society. 

He also served on numerous committees. Some of them are 
as follows: 

The Committee on publication of the Proceedings, 1864- 
1882, on the publication of Historical Collections and the 
Pepperrell Papers, on preservation of the Old State House, 
on Memorials of the Antiquities of Boston, on the Building 
Committee and on reconstruction of the Building, on the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, on the Condition of the State Archives, on 
the Centennial Anniversary of the Inauguration of Washington, 
on the hundredth Anniversary of the Society, and on many 
others. 

He was appointed a Delegate to represent the Society at the 
meeting of the Antwerp Archaeological Society, 1867, at the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and at the Anniversary of the American Philosophical 
Society. He was an interesting and frequent speaker at the 
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meetings of the Society and delivered tributes on many deceased 
members, and among others on Justin Winsor, Charles F. 
Dunbar, John D. Washburn, John T. Hassam, William S. 
Appleton, Edward J. Young, William Everett, Francis W. 
Palfrey, Robert C. Winthrop, Henry W. Haynes, William W. 
Goodwin, Thornton K. Lothrop, and Charles Francis Adams. 

It is impossible and unnecessary to give in detail a catalogue 
of the communications, addresses, and historical papers pre- 
sented by him at the meetings of the Society. The list is a 
formidable one, containing hundreds of items. Our only attempt 
at this time will be to give such a selection as will show his 
extraordinary and diversified knowledge of American History. 
As early as in 1876 he presented a treatise on the Laws of 
Harvard College, in 1888 a communication on the Congrega- 
tional Church in Nova Scotia, from 1888 to 1893 papers relating 
to the Diaries of Increase Mather, of Lieut. Colonel Bradstreet 
at Louisburg, of the Reverend Joseph Emerson, of Captain 
Lawrence Hammond of Charlestown, of Chief Justice John 
Marshall, and of others. Also papers upon the early appear- 
ance of Northern Lights in New England, on Hubbard's Map 
of New England, on a portrait of Increase Mather, on Michael 
Wigglesworth and his Day of Doom, on Early Imprints, on 
Benjamin Thompson and his Works, on the Early History of 
Printing in New England, on the Boston Magazine, on old Mile 
Stones leading from Boston, on some notes on Piracy, on the 
British Accounts of Lexington, on James Otis's Argument on 
Writs of Assistance, on the Battle of Lake George, on Funeral 
Elegies, and on Grants of land in 1684. This list will at least 
give some idea of the scope of his studies. 

His works on the history of Groton, already referred to, 
also formed a part of his constant communications to the 
Society's proceedings. 

During the last years of his life he made his home at the 
Society's new building in which he had his special desk and 
chair and spent all his time. 



